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men as to who should be President of one of the branch banks.
Jeremiah Mason had been by the bank put at the head of the branch bank in New Hampshire. Certain politicians undertook to have him removed, and it reached the point where there was much excitement about it. The president of the bank went to New Hampshire and made an examination and became satisfied that the charges were not sufficient to remove him, and just here the conflict commenced between the Government and the United States Bank. The Secretary of the Treasury, being inclined to hold that because the United States was a stockholder and put part of the directors in the bank, that at least the Government should have a voice or be heard upon the question of removing or retaining the head officer of one of the branch banks. This Mr. Biddle, the President of the Bank, declined to concede, and Mr. Parton says that this conflict about removing that president of a bank determined General Jackson's course in reference to the bank, and makes this remarkable statement:
"I believe myself warranted in the positive assertion that this correspondence relating to the removal of Jeremiah Mason was the direct and real cause of the destruction of the bank. If the bank had been complacent enough to remove a faithful servant, General Jackson, I am sure, would never have opposed the rechartering of the bank."
Now, .a more reckless and extravagant charge than this was perhaps never made against any man in so high a position as General Jackson was at that time. There is nothing in General Jackson's life from start to finish that indicates any such an impulse in reference to great questions involving State affairs. On the contrary, every incident in his life shows that of all the men we have had in high positions, he was the most careful and painstaking. In all his public life and private transactions with men he never came to aok will strike the average reader with more surprise than the
